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The NEWS published from the Borough Queens New 
York City, which celebrating its 300th anniversary. thus 
have roots the great century itself. Incidentally should men- 
tion New York’s first poet, Jacob Steendam, who owned Broad- 
way properties the 1650’s and extolled utopian Manhattan: 
“See, two streams gardens bind;/From the East and North 
they wind,/Rivers pouring the sea,/Rich fish beyond de- 
gree./Milk and butter; fruits can enumerate.” 

OTHER TERCENTENARIES: Coronation Louis XIV, “as 
true Christian Pope Urban VIII” according epigram 
attributed Milton; abdication Christina Sweden, whom 
called “the brightest pattern royal death John 
Selden, whom regarded “chief learned men reputed 
this land.” Fulke Greville was born 1554, Richard Hooker and 
John Lyly were probably born the December 1953 
marked the 300th anniversary John Taylor’s death: the “water 
poet” made voyages the Queens ships, “rowed the stream 
and the Thames. championed the London water- 
men 1612 when abandonment Bankside theaters deprived 
them passengers. When Puritans forced removal The Mourn- 
ing Crown, the sign which erected his tavern after the execu- 
tion Charles Taylor replaced with The Poet’s Head—his 
own! 

THE SHAKESPEARE NEWSLETTER, admirably edited 
LOUIS MARDER has new address: Pembroke College, Pem- 
broke, N.C.; subscriptions, year, should sent Dr. Marder. 

METROPOLITAN NEW YORK BRANCH THE MIL- 
TON SOCIETY being formed and will probably meet early 
April. For information, write Donald Roberts, City College, N.Y. 

THE SIXTH ANNUAL DINNER THE MILTON 
CIETY, held honor Donald Clark and Helen Darbishire 
was attended about 100 Miltonists, with David Stevens, 
newly elected President the Society, the chair. while dis- 
course they held;/Then their viands fell with keen dispatch./ 
Their nourishment, gradual scale sublimed,/Advanced the 
harmonies soul and sense./Then Stevens spoke, whereat their 
ranks they bent/Attentive till lauded Don Wolfe,/At which 
applause unanimous went up/That achieved unat- 
tempted yet/In prose. Mindful other scholars too, they hailed/ 
Evert Clark, whose ready, easy way/ Charmed all hearers. 
Then uprose/The “other profound Clerk” (So Milton termed/Him 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT), Don Clark,/One not untrained 
all the subtle rules/Of sweetest rhetoric. spake and raged/ 
Against blind mouths whose lean and flashy songs/Grate their 
scrannel pipes wretched straw/Because their green practice 
the laws/Of discreet rhetoric. His honeyed lips/Dropped 
manna; for said the poet was/Less English than American. 
French Rutgers/Then gave thanks this propitious guest/ 
Who taught the way that might direct/Our knowledge higher 


than the sphery chime/In thought ne’er better uttered prose 
rime. 


Miss Darbishire, unable present, sent the following 


message: 
Milton belongs not only the English-speaking world but 
all human beings who care for the freedom and integrity 
the human spirit. 

“What life,” asks, “without the vigour and spirit- 
ual exercise life?” 

You your great nation cherish, do, what 
the old English fortitude and love “freedom.” 

“Who knows not,” reminds us, “that there 
mutual bond amity and brotherhood between Man and 
Man over all the world, neither the English sea that 
sever from that duty and relation?” 

Lovers Milton like myself recognize special bond 
amity and brotherhood with you across the Ocean. 

With gratitude and respect the noble band Milton 
scholars the United States America, yours very 
cordially, Helen Darbishire. 

group from Northwestern University delighted the Society with 
choral readings from Samson Agonistes. 

Any Miltonist whose name not the mailing list the 
Society should notify the newly William 
Hunter Jr., Wofford College, Spartanburg, 


announced our last issue, the NEWS will publish 
separate review each the edited texts COMPLETE PROSE 
WORKS JOHN MILTON, vol. ed. DON WOLFE. New 
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Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. $12.50. 1092p. this 
volume collection, Milton’s prose works are arranged 
logically with notes, prefaces, and introductions. Latin originals 
are omitted but translations, usually new ones, are provided. Eng- 
lish texts are based extensive collations and present some 
significant newly discovered variants. Volume contains major 
prose works and appendices. The chief contributors are 
LIS TILLYARD, KATHRYN McEUEN, ARTHUR 
ALBERTA TURNER, RUTH MOHL, DON WOLFE, WIL- 
LIAM ALFRED, MAX PATRICK, RUDOLF KIRK, WILLIAM 
BAKER, RALPH HAUG, and FREDERICK TAFT. 
Immediately below publish reviews the Introduction, Pro- 
lusions, Commonplace Book, and Animadversions. The reviewers 
are Godfrey Davies, who probably best known for his BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY BRITISH HISTORY, STUART PERIOD; William 
Costello, whose extensive research into 17C prolusions has 
not yet resulted publication; Arthur Barker, whose MILTON 
AND THE PURITAN DILEMMA Toronto Press, 1942) 
one the great works Miltonic scholarship our genera- 
tion; and Bryant Jr., whose articles Milton’s thought 
(e.g. the one Decay SAMLA STUDIES MILTON, which 
noticed below), are attracting increasing attention. 

DON WOLFE, “Introduction” Complete Prose Works 
John Milton. Reviewed GODFREY DAVIES, The Hunting- 
ton Library:—Few, any periods English history have been 
carefully studied the two decades the Puritan Revolution 
during which Milton wrote his tracts. writing introduction 
his works, two courses are open author. can attempt 
rewrite the history the period with excursions the side 
explore Milton’s special interests, briefly sketch the main 
events supplying references fuller accounts and reserve most 
his space for those episodes publications which demonstrably 
influenced Milton which demonstrably influenced. Professor 
Wolfe his introduction Milton’s early tracts down and 
including The Reason Church-Government, has followed the 
first plan the main. Many his 210 pages describe events and 
tracts which Milton not known have had any part. For 
instance, after valuable analysis the commonplace book come 
pages Elizabethan warnings and parallels and then 
pages devoted Leighton’s Appeal and his punishment. Does 
Milton ever refer Leighton, and likely 1628 have 
been moved this incident justify its detailed treatment? 
Similarly the harsh sentences pronounced Bastwick, Burton, 
and Prynne and the infliction the penalties are set forth 
length. can shown that Milton abandoned his intention 
entering the church because Leighton’s case that 
nessed the mutilations the second, there every reason 
include detailed accounts, but such evidence lacking. Inci- 
dentally, the reader may easily get the impression that Laud and 
the prerogative courts were exceptionally cruel. Yet the Long 
Parliament its attitude towards Catholic martyrs and towards 
Nayler was show itself least brutal. When narrating the 
history the first eighteen months the Long Parliament, some 
pamphlets are analyzed excessive lengths. However, plod- 
ding through the many tracts and culling quotations from them 
Dr. Wolfe has succeeded presenting very lively picture 
the growing excitement London. Milton’s position clarified 
comparisons his views with those his contemporaries. 
The evolution his principles well illustrated. The defects 
his prose style are set down with unsparing hand. 

point which more light would welcome the effect 
Milton’s early tracts. Dr. Wolfe does claim (p. 124) that 
Milton’s ridicule the prelates was “necessary the annihila- 
tion prelatical power” but furnishes proof that the 
bishops owed their temporary downfall the pamphleteer’s 
“scurrilous abuse.” they did, much the worse for Puritanism 
which triumphed such unworthy means. But the number 
issues Milton’s tracts the contemporary references 
them justify the belief that his pen was powerful enough pull 
down the episcopal hierarchy? Although individual churchmen 
are generally treated fairly, throughout the assumption seems 
that the Puritans were the right. Thus said (p. 174), 
that there had been time, before Robert Browne, when the 
Church England “could have folded all Puritans broad 
unity judicious toleration varied beliefs and ceremonies.” 
This paradox. the Elizabethan settlement had embodied 
more thorough reformation would have alienated many Eng- 


; 
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lishmen anxious preserve continuity with historic Christianity. 
settlement that was any degree practical could have em- 
braced all Englishmen. The omission few ceremonies would 
not long have contented Puritans. There would still have been 
the predecessors congregationalists, baptists, and other sect- 
aries. Even national church with toleration for dissenters would 
not have satisfied the Presbyterians. Dr. Wolfe rather confuses 
the religious issues the period writing about using the 
term Independent synonymous with “the Saints.” The latter 
came the name arrogated themselves the Baptists and 
particularly the Fifth monarchy men, while Independent was re- 
served for Congregationalists. Perhaps this failure nomen- 
clature explains the unhappy phrase (p. 151), “sainthood con- 
viction Vane and Cromwell.” Another phrase (p. which 
some may object the “Roman church” the time Henry 
VIII. The objection would the ground that the issue then 
was between national and universal church. 

From time time the author calls attention what styles 
one place (p. 55) “the growth Puritan economic power 
challenge the feudal order which was part.” would 
interesting learn what relics feudalism the Puri- 
tans objected. the analysis the petition the 
(p. 89), none the grievances seem spring from 
feudalism, More important the whether the rising 
middle classes were inspired primarily their opposition the 
court Puritanism the lust for The author 
correct when calls attention 176) the “fu- 
tility explaining the origins the Pyritan Revolution 
political and theological terms alone.” But supplies little guid- 
ance the other factors which should The late 
Andrews stressed land-hunger the most significant 
all the reasons for migration the colonies. Was 
economic motive this kind main ingredient Puritan dis- 
content? Had the long upward swing prices any effect men’s 
attitude towards personal government? 

Considering the number facts adduced this introduction 
the errors are relatively few. Two the worst are that the king 
appointed the archbishops and they the other bishops (p. 15), 
and that “London County Council” was elected [should Com- 
mon Council the City London]. Not end censorious 
note, the accuracy the quotation can praised unreservedly, 
and the few pages summary the end can commended 
all. Whether they agree with every sentence not, they will find 
much that worth careful consideration. 

THE PROLUSIONS ACADEMIC EXERCISES (Com- 
plete Prose Works Milton, 211ff), trans. PHYLLIS TILL- 
YARD; pref. notes KATHRYN McEUEN. Reviewed 
WILLIAM COSTELLO, J., Gonzaga University:—Milton 
would aghast Dr. McEuen’s critical apparatus though ap- 
preciative her immense scholarship. would feel shocked dis- 
belief the need for footnoting what him were the simplest 
school exercises. 

17C scholars are used navigating the strange seas 
scholasticism and making routine calls such previously for- 
bidding inlets hylomorphism and Aristotle’s categories. Not 
routine, however, the realization that Milton’s scholastic Pro- 
lusiones, shuffled with those his contemporaries, would 
hardly distinguishable from theirs content, attitude, 
even—God save heretic!—style. One has only comb the archives 
the Cambridge Registrary, check such Cambridge University 
Library entries D.714.2, Quaestiones Una Cum 
and systematically ransack the libraries Emmanuel, John’s, 
Queens’, Trinity, and Pembroke discover early 17C note- 
books and commonplace books that -Milton was not transcen- 
dentally “skilled beyond his fellows the elegance and ingenuity 
his performance these [scholastic] duties.” (Hanford, Milton 
Handbook ed.3, One finds comparable efforts the note- 
books John Gostlin (1624-6) Gonville and Caius Library 
Alexander Bolde (c. 1620) St. John’s (MS.S.34); 
Lawrence Bretton (c. 1605) Queens’ (MS. tied 
bundle marked “From the President’s Lodge Bishop 
Overall (University Library, Cambridge, Dd.3.85.5); and, 
later the century, John Allsopp St. John’s (MS.5.17), 
mention but few. Many Milton blushed unseen Cambridge. 

Milton’s not unbumptious contempt for his auditory, scholastic 
questions, and the University itself (an attitude analogous 
that found in, say, Harvard Crimson’s estimate professional 
capability), was pandemic earlier 17C Cambridge. 

Milton was not precocious voice crying the wilderness: 
sang quite with the choir. The coarse jocularity the 6th 
Prolusion (properly “prevarication”) matched and surpassed 
the prevarication verses Thomas Fuller (University Li- 
brary, Cambridge, the speeches one “Mr. 


Vintner” (in the same MS) the estimable James Duport 
(Gonville Caius Library, MS.627-250). But the brave spurning 
Alma Mater was not confined the prevaricator 
almost every declamator back-handed the mouth that fed him. 
may disillusioning, but the John Milton the prolusions wears 
17C 

Milton, however, was competent scholastic. pleasing 
note Miss McEuen’s introduction Exercise and her com- 
ments (pp.248, 262), which she takes the side that Milton had 
not “purposely calculated bewilder.” Masson and many 
since, Exercise has been platter intellectual spaghetti. 
Miss McEuen correctly, think, sees Exercises serious 
sufficiently serious scholastic (and modern) prob- 
ems. 

one who teaches Milton course can afford ignore Miss 
McEuen’s footnotes, especially such are found p.255, n.12 
and p.261, n.8. However, she incorrectly refers Duns Scotus 
and St. Thomas Aquinas monks (p.241, n.4). 

Tillyard asks draw attention faulty sentence 
which slipped into her translation the Prolusions owing 
miscarriage proof correction: 284, line 23, “those who 
revile them are unworthy” should read, “they have right 
abuse them.” The note the same passage should read that 
Milton “may possibly have written,” not “probably meant 
write.” There are many printers’ errors the Latin, and this 
may one.] 

III. COMMONPLACE BOOK (Complete Prose Works 
Milton 344ff) ed. trans. RUTH MOHL. Reviewed AR- 
THUR BARKER, College, University Toronto:— 
Since Milton’s Commonplace Book has been available only the 
Camden Soc. ed. (1876, revised 1877) and the Columbia Works, 
this printing would useful even without Dr. Mohl’s full biblio- 
graphical and explanatory notes. The CPB’s importance may 
easily exaggerated: far from being consistent record 
Milton’s reading and does not represent the complete range 
his interests even ethics, economics, and politics. “Theological 
Index” which refers has been lost; and Dr. wisely dis- 
misses appendix, with preface and notes Maurice Kelley, 
the “Legal Index” questionably ascribed Milton the Colum- 
bia Works). certainly not, many have assumed and 
Miss Mohl would apparently like think, working notebook 
regularly kept with view writings immediately hand 
even envisaged. Much its material was drawn into use the 
prose; but simply collection miscellaneous notes sub- 
jects interest any Protestant humanist. Though few 
occasions, the editor points out (376,n.1), Milton seems 
balancing authorities debated questions, the CPB provides 
insight into his thinking only twice: with reference the value 
Christians pagan literature (376) and the use plays 
(489). What really interesting about the process that 
went the gap between its miscellaneous entries and the 
handling its subjects the poetry and prose. The detailed in- 
formation the notes should stimulate investigations into this 
process. 

The introduction describes the MS, its history, and the work 
hitherto done it. The translations Latin, Greek, French, and 
Italian entries seem accurate. (One regrets the substitution 
the note Caedmon “suddenly made poet divine Provi- 
dence” for “suddenly act God become poet.”) The text 
appears dependable scholarship and patience could make it; 
the simple device quotation marks makes possible see 
where Milton quoting and where summarizing, and brackets 
are used with wisdom and restraint for the interpolation mate- 
rial necessary provide easy sense. But the notes that make 
the really important contribution Milton studies. They record 
for each entry scribe, language, probable date entry, 
number chronological order according Hanford’s deduc- 
tions, deletions, the MS, incorporation marginalia, 
etc., the text, author and title, edition used Milton 
where discoverable, biographical data, 10) general contents, 
11) quotation summary clarify the entry, 12) some refer- 
ence Milton’s later use the material. 

“Heretofore edition has brought together Milton’s notes 
and the material from which made them.” Miss Mohl has 
identified most the editions Milton used and has found copy 
Sleidan with marginal notes what she believes Milton’s 
hand. Her notes, with indications the availability copies she 
has tracked, will aid further investigations these “sources” 
despite few lapses interpretation. (E.g., said that Augus- 
tine’s “purpose writing the Civitate was de- 
scribe ideal realm”; however utopian Milton’s humanism may 
for time become and however much the author Studies 
Spenser, Milton, and the Theory Monarchy may sympathize 
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with this tendency him, the author Paradise Regained cer- 
tainly understood the significance the earthly and heavenly 
cities rather differently!) 

Extremely useful also the provision Hanford’s chrono- 
logical enumeration the entries the CPB and their supposed 
dates entry. (Unfortunately Miss Mohl does not appear 


have checked Hanford’s findings even 
trusted scholarship merits expert confirmation.) For the CPB re- 
veals something Milton’s development read. About this 
Miss Mohl has little—too little—to say. Indeed, she perpetuates, 
particularly with reference marriage and divorce (393), the 
notion—its error was pointed out years ago now obscure 
interpreter—that the CPB shows Milton making his mind 
the 1630’s subjects later discussed the controversial prose. 
matter fact, the early entries under marriage and divorce 
have exclusively with the old papist-protestant question 
the marriage priests and with problems connected with royal 
divorce—matters interest every English Protestant. All the 
entries having any significant relation the arguments the 
divorce tracts appear belong the years which Mary Powell 
drew Milton’s attention the immediate implications 
the matter or, the case the most significant, the years 
following the divorce tracts. The evidence the CPB far 
from indicating that Milton had made his mind such sub- 
jects the quiet period before Mary Powell and the Civil War 
that demonstrates precisely the opposite. 

the material Milton’s use CPB items, there are 
bound complaints from the perfectionists, and the Introduc- 
tion’s observations (352) the difficulties confronting the editor 
this point should carefully noted all instructors and stu- 
dents. Obvious limitations prevented references all Milton’s 
subsequent uses CPB entries; the editor has had content 
herself with indicating “some the more important.” The job 
should perhaps have been done more completely forgone alto- 
gether: one certainly hopes that Miss Mohl will from the 
advantageous position she now securely occupies provide 
with much more complete index uses than her notes now 
afford, including such obvious (but striking) items reference 
1X.32 for the note patience made from Lactantius some 
thirty years before the publication the epic, references 


Reason and the preface for the argu- 
ment the 1630’s with Tertullian, Cyprian, and Lactantius about 
public shows, well references for the subsequent handling 
material connected with such large matters law and king- 
ship. And what true references Milton’s use the CPB 
material also true references recent discussions his 
handling ideas involved his entries. hardly seems desir- 
able, for example, leave the student with the impression that 
Whiting’s the only available account “significant parallels 
between Milton and Bacon,” more especially when its omission 
some even more significant divergences renders perhaps not 
even the most useful. And though kingship, tyranny, the state, 
subjects, laws, are certainly large matters, one little sur- 
prised find that the not been directed discussions 
even such studies Milton’s thought the General Editor’s 
Milton the Puritan Revolution Raymond’s Oliver’s 
Secretary! 

_This course raise question which must harass all 
editors including those the subsequent volumes this series. 
the volume the greatest possible use students and 
little misleading possible, what its annotations set out 
must sharply clear both editor and reader. Complete textual 
and explanatory notes arg obviously essential; but the question 
how far one should recording the critical and scholarly 
literature one’s interpreting one’s material should 
faced and resolved squarely—despite the temptation get 
least some one’s incomplete opinions somehow printéd ac- 
count the economic difficulties the way getting any 
them recorded all. Should one the whole way, with the 
projected “variorum” criticisms Milton’s poetry, should 
one leave critical and scholarly interpretation entirely the 
journals and monographs? And one settle some half- 
way house, how one prevent its limitations from leading 
the student off down garden path—one’s own another’s? 
General editorial policy should either draw the line between fact 
and interpretation more sharply, provide space for adequate 
interpretation, ieast make very clear the limitations the 
policy adopted. Perhaps the best answer this question 
say that, the present state Milton studies and the humani- 
ties, better aim providing the student, however ad- 
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Study Form 


the Elizabethan Drama 


Madeleine Doran 


Sets the Elizabethan drama the context ideas, as- 
sumptions, and predispositions about art, especially 

dramatic art, which the dramatists must have 
worked. Professor Doran considers some the prob- 
lems structure and emphasis faced the dramatists 
their central problem converting narrative into 
drama, and the ways which, through tension between 
contemporary interests and tastes the one hand and 
the commonplace critical theory the other, they 
achieved the characteristic forms the Elizabethan 
drama. 


490 pages. $6.00. 


The University Wisconsin 
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SHAKESPEARE’S 


AND CRESSIDA 
AND THE LEGENDS TROY 
Robert Presson 


This first comparative analysis the source material 
available Shakespeare not only examines the differ- 
ent versions the Troy legend but also studies the 
themes the versions Shakespeare used and thus 
brings the reader closer understanding this dif- 
ficult and fascinating play. 


result his detailed scene-by-scene analysis 
the play, Dr. Presson has been able make clear at- 
tributions the sources the material, suggest 


reasons for Shakespeare’s relationship “Troilus and 
Cressida” the tragedies. 


176 pages. $2.50. 


811 State St., Madison Wis. 
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vanced, with formulated problems leave him with im- 
perfectly articulated conclusions. 

noted paragraph two above, Miss Mohl provides twelve 
items for each entry. all them except item (possibly with 
some reservations and 4), her work admirable beyond 
all possible expectations. Item might better each case have 
ended with question mark. The fact that does not leaves 
unaffected the value all she has done provide detail the 
essential initial information for attacking the interpretative 
problems the material can raise. More than that should not 
asked editor series such this is. With determination 
and sincerity she furnishes richer measure than usually 
provided. 

IV. ANIMADVERSIONS (Milton’s CPW 653-734), ed. 
RUDOLF KIRK, Rutgers University. Reviewed JOSEPH 
BRYANT, Vanderbilt:—Animadversions upon the Remonstrant’s 
Defence against Smectymnuus, the third the pamphlets which 
Milton wrote against episcopacy 1641, has given devoted Mil- 
tonists more occasion apologize for their author than praise 
him. The adjective most often applied some passages 
“scurrilous,” and the adjective unquestionably fits. say that 
Milton’s method here was that controversy his time that 
attacking accomplished satirist necessarily used the 
weapons satire hardly enough. Milton’s tactics are ill man- 
nered even the standards his own century; comparison 
with Hall’s tactics, they are barbaric. Indeed, one the great 
virtues the present edition that supplies enough Hall’s 
text enable see clearly what his arguments really are, 
appreciate him for the man good sense that was, and see 
clearly that Milton was waving his bludgeon, not the historical 
Hall, but straw man his own making. 

Yet even there much that crude and crabbed 
versions, there also great deal that valuable. The magnifi- 
cent rhetoric the prayer which closes Section would alone 
enough make prized piece the Milton canon. Historians 
would not willingly part with the work, and Milton’s biographers 
must always grateful for the insight gives into the mind 
and temperament the author Lycidas and Paradise Lost. 
gives one Milton’s best expositions his view that Scrip- 
ture and right reason are the only necessary and proper instru- 
ments for finding ultimate truth, say nothing solid ex- 
position his views the function and place the clergy 
Christian society. perhaps mistakenly charitable credit 
Milton with having forged consecutive argument out 
broken series replies fragmentary bits from Hall’s 
but the argument there, much admirably constructed; and 
reveals man the threshold his maturity. not 
only see but actually feel the hectic glow that chiliastic fever 
which was shortly burn itself out one Milton’s bitterest 
disappointments. more ways than one Animadversions the 
preface 

Professor Kirk congratulated, therefore, for giving 
what beyond question the best edition this work that has 
appeared far. not quite right calling “hitherto 
unedited”; but his text certainly better than any have had 
before, and his annotations, spite few shortcomings, ought 
satisfy the needs most students for long time come. 
occasional reader may wish for explanation Milton’s 
reference St. Dunstane (p. 665), for gloss snaffles (p. 
669), for references Christ’s injunction against “multiply- 
ing words” (p. 682) and Savonarola’s complaint against lukewarm 
Christians (p. 683); and some will undoubtedly overlook Milton’s 
play the word declination (p. 698) and the possibility 
allusion Isaiah 42:4 the passage beginning “hath yet ever 
had this (p. 704). Some may even say that space for 
comment such matters these might have been found 
leaving out few gratuitous asides, like the comment about kings 
going around disguise (note 26, 669) and the unnecessary 
reference the common belief that pagan deities were fallen 
angels (note 669). But these things are minor, and certainly 
too trivial classed shortcomings. Professor Kirk’s edi- 
tion has any real shortcomings, they are another order. 

One legitimate criticism the work that few the com- 
ments the notes are misleading need qualification. For 
example, the statement note page 664, that “both Hall and 
Milton accepted the oneness truth and the plurality error... 
and used the conception unquestioned axiom their argu- 
ments” needs qualified reference Milton’s ardent 
defence schism and schismatics Areopagitica. Convinced 
Milton was the oneness truth, repeatedly insisted that 
mankind’s approach truth must plural. Diversity opinion 
was not sign weakness but sign strength. “Where there 
much desire learn,” wrote, “there necessity will 
much arguing, much writing, many opinions; for opinion but 


knowledge the making.” Equally misleading the comment 
note 21, page 668, that Milton had “rejected the trappings 
chivalry and courtly love.” Milton, course, had never ac- 
cepted the trappings either these and hence never had 
reject them for some other criterion for virtue. The whole point 
his reference chivalric romances Apology against 
Pamphlet that even youth, when was devoted and 
innocent reader romances, had already recognized that uni- 
versal criterion for virtue, “that every free and gentle spirit... 
ought born knight.” Most misleading all, however, are 
the comments notes and 12, pages 699-701. The principal 
difficulty here that the editor has mistakenly taken Milton’s 
“later antiquity” (p. 698) refer classical antiquity rather 
than exclusively the writings the Church Fathers. The merit 
pagan literature not the least issue. What 
questioning the merit traditions that have only the authority 
patristic writings support them. Milton simply saying 
that Scripture itself provides “just and adequate measure 
truth” and “the harmonious Symmetry compleat instruc- 
for every man faith. Hence the editor’s observation 
Milton’s attitude here shows him “to have been one with the 
thought Bacon and the Royal Society issues which were 
later treated the Battle the Ancients and Moderns” 
not only irrelevant but wrong. 

Occasionally the notes are confusing because they have been 
introduced the wrong place. The most glaring example this 
occurs note 30, page 670, which the editor, after comment- 
ing Milton’s “unpinne your spruce fastidious oratory,” pro- 
ceeds without warning comment the physics involved 
Milton’s ridicule Hall’s “light froth will which 
quoted the text four lines later. One must admit that the prob- 
lem where place comment can difficult, especially 
edition that offers more than one kind annotation the same 
set notes; but this attempt solution can only confusing 
the average reader, who not sufficiently familiar with Mil- 
ton’s text recall always what comes next. will bewildering 
anyone reading Animadversions for the first time. this case, 
would have been better reserve all comments the passage 
for note 33, which explains length the point Milton’s ridi- 
cule. Here also some reference might have been made Milton’s 
return the topic Section (p. 714). 

note page 698, the editor modestly confesses his own 
bewilderment Hall’s statement, “Hee that said the way, 
said that the old way was the good way.” notes correctly that 
the first part this sentence from John 14:6 and the rest 
from Jeremiah 6:16 (“Stand the old ways, and see, and ask 
for the old paths, where the good but finds 
puzzling that the words Jeremiah should attributed 
Christ. The attribution apparently did not disturb Milton, how- 
ever, and need not disturb us. The passage from Jeremiah 
begins, “Thus said the have only keep mind 
that the Word God man, whether delivered from burning 
bush through the mouth prophet, traditionally and 
orthodoxly regarded the manifestation God the person 
the Son. Neither Milton nor Hall regarded the words Jeremiah 
here simply the words the man Jeremiah. 

One general aspect these notes ought perhaps touched 
briefly, and that tendency the editor’s part explain 
too fully Milton’s “implications.” Some might call this tendency 
try read Milton’s mind, but call that would note 
fault where only minor blemish exists. One example occurs 
note page 674, which the editor, after noting allu- 
sion Spenser’s Faerie Queene, goes say that Milton here 
“implies Spenser’s exhortation the true wayfaring Christian 
search out and contradict error and hypocrisy.” Milton, sup- 
pose, would have agreed that true wayfaring Christians ought 
this, but would several thousand others similar persuasion. 
The editor’s comment here merely adds something which most 
would willing take for granted but which nevertheless 
not specifically warranted Milton’s text. Another example 
this sort thing the comment the humor Hall’s Mundus 
Alter Idem (note 22, 697): “It must have been... precisely 
the kind humor which was most distasteful Milton.” This 
editorial guesswork and needs labeled such; does 
not admit “precisely.” Still another example occurs the first 
note Section (p. 710). Here Milton has skipped seven sec- 
tions Hall’s treatise, and the editor suggests that the reason 
“perhaps found” Milton’s Apology against Pamphlet 
(“But wherefore that manner neglecting the main bulk all 
that specious antiquity, which might stunne children, but not 
men, chose rather observe some kinds military advan- 
tage.”), adding “This explanation entirely consistent with his 


rejection authority valid means knowledge.” The com- 
ment unnecessary, say the least; and any case 


| 
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unconvincing attempt dignify with lofty principle something 
that may easily have been merely the result expediency 
even whim. 

All these faults, such they all be, are course the lesser 
magnitudes. There infinitely more praise and grateful 
for this edition than there blame. Professor Kirk came 
his task admirably equipped contribute our understand- 
ing, and has contributed generously. His work should make 
possible for even the novice Milton studies see that Animad- 
versions deserves the careful treatment given here. 

Other recent books about Milton connected with him are 
follows: 

MAX PATRICK, ed., SAMLA STUDIES MILTON, 
ESSAYS JOHN MILTON AND HIS WORKS MEM- 
BERS THE SOUTH ATLANTIC MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION. Foreword JAMES, HOLLY HANFORD. 
Gainesville: University Florida Press, 1953, 214p, $3.50.— 
Articles Milton connection with Decay, Angels, Bawdry, 
Youth, Spenser, Shakespeare, Language, Blank Verse and 
Chronology. Contributions Joseph Bryant Jr, Robert 
West, Allan Gilbert, Robert Bowers, Alwin Thaler, Thomas 
Stroup, Lalia Phipps Boons, Ants Oras, James Holly Hanford, 
and Max Patrick. reviewed. 

II. WILLIAM COLGATE, HORACE WALPOLE MIL- 
TON. Toronto: Privately Printed (221 Belsize Drive), 1953, 18p.— 
nicely printed illustrated account Walpole’s copy Thomas 
Wharton’s Poems upon Several Occasions John Milton 1785, 
which records Walpole’s marginal notations, gives account 
the passages checked and underlined, and discusses his tastes 
and differences opinion with Warton. 

EDWARD COMTE, YET ONCE MORE: VER- 
BAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL PATTERN MILTON. 
Liberal Arts Press, 1953, 202p, “study the 
revealing recurrences word and phrase that illumine the whole 
body Milton’s poetry and prose.” Such recurrences are re- 
markably frequent. shall not repeat much.” Milton writes 
Tetrachordon, “though might borrow mine own.” Again, 
Apology for Smectymnuus, notes repetition “word for 
word author borrows from himself.” Though opposed 
“vain repetitions” and set forms prayer, permitted them 
when sung hymns and psalms: presumably the cherubick host 
indulges some repetitive singing before the sapphire-colored 
throne. Moreover, sincerity sometimes promotes repetition 
spoken prose: one occasion Jesus “prayed and spake the same 
words” (Mark 14:39). With such precedent Milton could hardly 
hesitate borrow from himself deliberately well uncon- 
sciously. His writings, according Dr. Comte (Columbia) 
“abound autoplagiarisms.” These verbal recurrences, not coin- 
cidences thought such, are the subject his book. Had 
merely collected and classified them, the result would have been 


dead pedantry. Instead, analyses repetitions keys 


nections ideas, association clusters, and significant patterns 
epithet and metaphor. ever writes with graceful vitality, being 
able pierce “Dead things with inbreathed sense.” Nor does 
hesitate range from his immediate subject ripe judgments 
and perceptive asides. 

For example: Milton’s Latinate style often results from the 
fact that translating from his own Latin. His mastery 
verbal repetitions (anaphora, epanalepsis, polyptoton, etc.) 
revealed Lycidas: “their effect one lamentation: they are 
Milton’s poetical equivalent that wringing hands and moan- 
ing that Dr. Johnson seemed asking Actually 
that critic was confusing sincerity with spontaneity.” Eve’s 
tribute Adam (PL IV.641 ff) “Milton’s masterpiece 
repetitive art, which say that English poetry can produce 
equal it.” The more the grandiose nominative address, 
“Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers,” repeated 
(V.601,772,840), the more changes, until finally when Satan 
returns (X.460), becomes preposterous. Eve associated 
with evil: she shares “firm faith” and “peril great” with Satan, 
“attractive grace(s)” with Sin, and “graceful act(s)” with 
Belial; she was Adam’s “sole delight” and “ever ill” the 
fiends’ “sole delight.” SA, Milton (pace Gilbert) did not repeat 
“beyond his wont”; “repetition idea and word” evidence 
that never received final revision, “what shall said PL? 
Besides, the ‘repetition’ disapprovingly pointed mostly 
natural thematic development emphasis 

These observations have been culled from the first two chap- 
ters. The third analyzes repetitions from poem poem, including 
many affinities between Comus and show how specious 
the “dating” Milton’s works the basis verbal parallels. 
Chapter deals with borrowings from prose prose and com- 
ments Milton’s clever variations. Then come “The Meeting 


Prose and Poetry” and “Latin Borrowings” and, most fascinating 
all, “Women and Bishops,” where Comte delves into several 
parallels discover Milton’s attitude towards women—one which 
turns out “to not very different emotionally from his attitude 
towards episcopacy and the Roman Church.” The key his treat- 
ment women “female pride,” words which uses 
Doctrine and Discipline, PR, and History Britain. His disdain 
for “female ambition” expressed the latter remarks, free 
alteration sources, and even sheer misinterpretation! 

Thus Dr. Comte demonstrates that verbal parallels can 
significant. not only points such recurrences and their 
importance clues but builds bridge across the chaos coin- 
cidences, bridge whereon, following his example and using his 
methods, scholars will wise tread. 

THE ANALYTIC DIDACTIC COMENIUS, trans., 
intro, notes VLADIMIR JELINEK. University Chicago 
Press, 1953, 258p, $5.—Milton, when pestered Hartlib read 
works “real” and popular education which the latter was 
promoting, replied scornfully Education that was disin- 
clined “to search what many modern Januas and Didactics, more 
than ever shall read, have projected.” But the implication 
the remark that was least somewhat familiar with the 
Janua Door Latin and the Great Didactic John Amos 
Comenius. Three years later, 1647, Hartlib was apparently 
still attempting interest Milton Comenian schemes, for G.H. 
Turnbull “John Hall’s Letter Samuel Hartlib” (RES IV:Jul. 
1953) quotes Hall reporting, sorry that Mr. Milto[n] 
dos abundare suo sensu”—that is, remain fully persuaded hia 
own mind—a reference Romans 14:5. Hartlib and Hall had 
possibly been trying attract the poet pansophy, Comenius’s 
science harmonized universal knowledge. For Comenius was 
revising his Linguarum Methodus Novissima, recasting “the simple 
and readily teachable Janua into ontological and epistemological 
analyses the chain warping his practical, realistic 
ideas about teaching fit his pansophic utopianism. 

Mr. Jelinek provides history and detailed analysis the 
Methodus with translation—the first English—of its tenth 
chapter, The Analytical Didactic. propounds set principles 
for new approach language teaching. Though little prac- 
tical value, these principles are important the history 17C 
thought, particularly relation Bacon, Campanella, Hobbes, 
and Spinoza and the encyclopedic movement general. Mr. 
Jelinek, who teaches English Washington University, also 
gives account the recently discovered Halle manuscripts 
five works Latin Comenius. 

PERRY MILLER, ROGER WILLIAMS: HIS CONTRI- 
BUTION THE AMERICAN TRADITION. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1953, 274p.—In 1653, return for lessons classic 
tongues, Williams taught Milton the Dutch which was needed 
Secretary for Foreign Tongues during the Dutch War. Pseudo- 
scholars have exploited this friendship twist the opinions 
the two Puritans into unjustified identity with each other and with 
modern secular liberalism. Dr. Miller’s radical reassessment 
Williams’ thought and career terms their original context 
rescues him from the Jeffersonians and enables scholars per- 
ceive the differences well the true similarities between him 
and Milton—though the latter scarcely mentioned. 

The real Williams was stalwart Calvinist who hardly tried 
convert Indians: “God’s sheep are safe,” wrote. “None fall 
into the ditch but such were ordained that condemna- 
tion.” Cotton and Winthrop regarded Israel covenant-based 
model commonwealth which they were reproducing. But for Wil- 
liams, the Biblical commonwealth was unattainable type, not 
historical precedent: modern state authority should 
built “on that sandy and dangerous ground Israel’s pattern.” 
Cotton’s claim, that the covenant authorized him force ortho- 
doxy all men the community, was for Williams mere self- 
righteousness based misinterpretation Scriptures. ad- 
vocated freedom and tolerance was not because saw any in- 
trinsic value liberty free society. sought freedom 
only preliminary requirement for the Christian pilgrimage; 
did not advocate religious liberty that they could live peace- 
ably together—that was incidental—but that they might not 
hindered their path God chose show them the Way. 
Since the Resurrection, government orthodoxy could claim 
divine sanction: was presumptuous; the Quaker claim 
authoritative inner light was presumptuous. Williams saw 
the corrosive effects virtue, the gathering the righteous 
into society purity which succumbed the temptation 
support its selfish, secular aims exploitation the Bible. 
Christ’s Kingdom was not this world; certainly was 
Massachusetts Connecticut. Williams’ basic thesis was that 
virtue gives man right impose religious definitions 
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others. the other hand, the state properly enforces secular 
law and order. 

Dr. Miller writes with clarity and charm—qualities all too 
rare Williams’ writings. The copious extracts from them have 
been purged distracting interpolations and ceteras. The gain 
readability great. Specialists can continue consult the 
slavishly reproduced Writings Roger Williams published 
the Narragansett Club, 1866-74. 

VI. LELAND MARVIN HARDER, PLOCKHOY FROM 
ZURIK-ZEE: THE STUDY DUTCH REFORMER 
PURITAN ENGLAND AND COLONIAL AMERICA. Newton, 
Kansas: Board Education Publication, Mennonite Church. 
256p.—Pieter Cornelis Plockhoy, whose English works were signed 
“Peter Cornelius, Van Zurick-Zee,” appeared before the Council 
State 1658 and may thus have become known Milton, its 
Secretary for Foreign Tongues; Hartlib may have sent Milton 
copies Plockhoy’s pamphlets did Beal and Worthing- 
ton. Some evidence such familiarity would welcome. Cer- 
tainly Milton, who wrote that “no man body men these 
times can infallible judges determiners matters re- 
ligion any other men’s conscience but their own,” would have 
been pleased read Plockhoy’s letter Cromwell, “It belongs 
only God and Christ have dominion over Consciences, and 
Magistrates prevent any from exercising Lordship over the 
Consciences others.” further similarity that Plockhoy 
letter Parliament, Jan. 24, 1659, opposed tithes, did Milton 
later the same year his Considerations. 

Plockhoy best known for The Way the Peace and Settle- 
ment these Nations, which contains the letters Cromwell and 
Parliament. Somers reprinted his Tracts (1811 ed., VII, 487), 
America, Margaret James’s Social Problems and Policy during 
the Puritan Revolution (London: Routledge, 1930, pp. 308-10). 
this utopia Plockhoy urged Cromwell take the lead uniting 
all Christian sects sort federation. “Even though Christen- 
dom divided into divers Sects, general way Church-meet- 
ing should instituted for the hearing God’s word read un- 
altered and unsophisticated, leaving freedom for all 
assert their own apprehensions and understandings upon the 
Lessons their Master Christ, without being tied one an- 
other’s opinions.” also advocated sort joint-stock basis 
for society but was careful provide that property was not 
communal. After about year England, returned his 
native Netherlands. There promoted schemes for little com- 


Swaanendael the Delaware River. But the sur- 
render New Netherland the English naval forces 1664 
led the complete destruction the colony. His ideas seem 
have influenced Bellers and, through him, Robert Owen. 

The authors, one whom Pastor the First Mennonite 
Church Chicago, admirably examine Plockhoy’s Mennonite, 
Collegiant, Reformateur background Holland, trace his career, 
explore the historical context his ideas, assemble many hitherto 
unknown facts about him, and reprint The Way the Peace and 
Settlement 1659; Way Propounded Make the Happy 
1659; translation his colonization prospectus Kort Klaer 
Ontwerp (Brief and Concise Plan) 1662; and the 117 articles 
association for the colony. Facsimiies Dutch originals are also 
provided. Spurring Verses promote the new colony are in- 
cluded. They were written Jacob Steendam, already mentioned 
the first paragraph this issue the NEWS. The material 
important the history utopianism. The similarities be- 
tween Milton’s religious thought and that Plockhoy suggests 
need for investigation how far Milton may have been influ- 
enced Mennonite-Collegiant ideas. Perhaps his interest 
learning Dutch was prompted more than its usefulness him 
Secretary for Foreign Tongues. 

VII. “Milton, Satan, and Eve” the title subsection 
ABRAMS, THE MIRROR AND THE LAMP: ROMANTIC 
THEORY AND THE CRITICAL TRADITION (N.Y.: Oxford 
University Press, 1953, $7.50). Were this newsletter devoted 
the Period, this brilliant study critical theory 1800- 
would receive major review. the subsection referred to, 
Dr. Abrams centers chiefly “that radical mode romantic 
polysemism which the latent personal significance narra- 
tive poem found not merely underlie, but contradict and 
cancel the surface intention.” attributes the first formulation 
such interpretation Blake and its application Paradise 
Lost. Abrams traces the growth this theory and notes that 
present even the writings John Keble. Some romantics 
took the view that Milton was both Satan and Adam too. John 
Sterling formulated concept Milton union Satan, 


Adam, and Jehovah well. Abrams further surveys the attitudes 
contemporary critics the problem Milton’s self-revelation 
his poetry. 

VIII. ABSTRACTS PAPERS MILTON READ 
LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

(a) MILTON FRENCH, Rutgers, “MR. SECRETARY 
MILTON WORK.”—Hermann Mylius’s letters and diaries 
offer vivid record Milton’s work Secretary for the Foreign 
Tongues. The diary under Oct. 20, 1651, describes how Mylius, 
envoy the tiny duchy Oldenburg, appeared Whitehall be- 
fore Whitelocke and the powerful Committee for Foreign Affairs, 
how presented his credentials and request, how Milton stood 
Whitelock’s right hand and translated the English reply into 
Latin, and how Mylius and the master ceremonies later sought 
Milton’s advice. Other entries record Milton’s ideas about his gov- 
ernment, health, reactions his writings, etc., and Mylius’s ad- 
miration for him. watch foreign lobbyists trying obtain 
favorable action, Milton pushing improvements wording, the 
Council State accepting some and rejecting some. even 
glimpse unfounded gossip that Milton accepts bribes. The diary 
entry for February 1652 revealing: Milton admits ‘that the 
governors England are unfit, that most the Council members 
are uneducated mechanics ignorant politics, and that only two 
three them have ever been outside England. 

discover here lot about Milton’s character, activities, 
friends, even his poetry. least some little part the dauntless- 
ness faithful Abdiel, the tragic courage Samson, and the 
integrity the Christ may derive from Milton’s wide 
experience Latin Secretary. This section his career deserves 
further study. 

(b) MAYNET THOMAS BALEY, Abilene Christian Col- 
lege, “Milton’s CLASSICAL RHETORIC PL.”—Following the 
arrangement rhetorical figures devices given Joannes 
Straub Tropie Figuris Quae Inveniuntur Orationibus 
Demosthenis Ciceronis, Wurzburg, 1883, some the devices 
used may described and illustrated under headings: 
(1) certain variations the trope, chiefly mctaphor, simile, 
epithet (2) the so-called Gorgianic figures parallelism, enti- 
thesis, homoeoteleuton (3) figures classified today mainly 
repetitive devices: alliteration, chiasmus, anaphora, polyptoton. 
The last the most widely used device PL. 

(c) DONALD CLARK, Columbia, “MILTON AND HIS 
TUTOR WILLIAM Milton’s tutor William 
Chappell whip him Aubrey suggests? The answer that 
could not have whipped his pupil because was not disciplinary 
officer Christ’s College. quarrel did occur, and result 
Milton was rusticated some time the spring 1626. Milton 
speaks Chappell’s rigorousness which was trial nature 
such his own. What did they quarrel about? Knowing Milton’s 
prejudices against clergymen actors Cambridge plays, 
may conjecture cause irritation when note (MS. Folger 
2203.2) that Mr. Chappell acted two plays 1614 and 1622. 
Another possible source friction different attitude toward 
theological dogmas and church ceremony. Chappell was Ar- 
minian time when Milton was probably still strict Cal- 
vinist, and did incline toward what Milton would consider 
too much ceremony. Another source friction would result from 
different views logic. Chappell was thoroughgoing Ramist, 
his published works indicate. Even when Milton adopted the 
method Ramus with passages from the Commentaries 
Downame his own Art Logic, retained several funda- 
mental principles derived from his old schoolmaster Alexander 
Gill. Chappell had reputation being most subtle disputant 
and would have been formidable opponent undergraduate 
who upheld heretical views logic well active hostility 
it. know that Milton his maturity was resentful 
authority and rebellious against discipline. Probably his own 
arrogance well Chappell’s rigor contributed his dis- 
content. 

Abstracts periodical articles throughout this issue are edited 
CHARLES MISH, Maryland; initials are those abstrac- 
ters: RAY ARMSTRONG, Lehigh; LALIA PHIPPS BOONE, 
Florida; BRYANT Jr., Vanderbilt, M.A. HATCH, Ken- 
tucky, WILLIAM HUNTER Jr., Wofford, KNOWLES, 
Pratt Institute, GEORGE PARKS, Queens College, KESTER 
SVENDSEN, Oklahoma, ALBERTA TURNER, Oberlin. 

Milton abstracts follow immediately; then litera- 
ture including Donne and Dryden and some abstracts learned 
papers; then reviews books drama and abstracts articles 
that field; then several roughly classified sections book re- 
views and notices. 

143:—Offers reasons for glossing 
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Eve” strong great (not chief) inducement the sin 

PL: Ants Oras. “Verse Endings PL,” South Atlantic Studies 
for Sturgis Leavitt, ed. Thomas Stroup Sterling 
Stoudemire (Washington: Scarecrow Press, 1953), pp. 175-90:— 
study rimes, assonance, consonance verse endings 
shows that Milton paid careful attention terminal sound 
his verse thus confirms the impression those critics who 
think that the line unit plays important part his versifica- 
tion. passages emotional intensity, terminal echoes occur 
most frequently and varying patterns. 

PROSODY: Ants Oras. “Metre Chronology Milton’s ‘Epi- 
taph the Marchioness Winchester,’ L’Allegro Penseroso. 
N&Q 198(1953) 332-3:—Animadversions Sprott’s attempt 
date the poems statistics incidence trochaic iambic 
lines, feminine endings, first-foot invetsions lines:— 
198(1953) 103:—Suggests term “broken sonnet” for this passage 

Penseroso.” UTQ 22(1953) “far from being 
mere pleasant accompaniment, indisperisably related form, 
content, and meaning.”—ATT 

LYCIDAS: Lyle Kendall Jr. ‘Melt with Ruth’ N&Q 
198(1953) 145. Recurrences Chaucer’s T&C, Spenser’s FQ, 
Milton.—KS 

PL: A.S.P.Woodhouse. “Pattern PL.” UTQ 109- 
27:—Pattern essential PL, structural progressive pattern 
the whole, reinforced pattern individual 

LETTERS: Elsie Duncan-Jones. “Milton and Marvell.” TLS 
2,687 (July 31, 1953) 493:—Marvell the “friend mine” 
Milton’s letter Oldenburg Aug. 

COMUS: McKenzie. “Early Scottish Performances 
Comus.” N&Q 198(1953) 158-9:—Edinburgh, Jan., Feb, 
1751, presumably Dalton’s 

COMUS: her novel Troy Chimneys Margaret Kennedy of- 
fers unexpected bit Milton criticism and strange commen- 
tary fictional heroes: moment later joined me, talking 
poetry with enthusiasm. The reading Comus quite 
thawed any natural taciturnity his part. ‘It the kind 
language,’ said, ‘which not the worse for being hard 
understand. There always meaning sort, and fancy feeds 
upon the sound it. may not always comprehend what your 
poet means, but that does not extinguish pleasure what 
says. Whereas, all other books, there enjoyment save 
following the argument.’ rare hero modern fiction who 
would fail find enjoyment Comus’s argument with the Lady. 
But, then, the young man obviously one the new critics; 
content with sound.—Donald Roberts, City College. 

BENLOWES: Christopher Hill. “Benlowes his Times.” 
3(1953) 143-151:—Economically poetically represents those 
bankrupted the debacle the Civil War.—CCM 

BORRICHUS: R.H.Bowers. “Borrichus Recommends some 
English Poets.” 105:—The Danish polymath 
Dissertationes 1683 refers Spenser, Herbert, Carew, 
Drayton, Donne, Waller, Cowley, Denham, Killigrew, Quarles, 
Henry More.—KS 

BROWNE: F.L.Huntley. “Sir Thomas Browne the Metaphor 
the Circle.” JHI 14(1953) achievement 
satisfactory rationale between religion 

CRITICISM: R.S.Crane. “On Writing the History English 
Criticism 1650-1800.” UTQ 22(1953) 376-91:—Need for history 
“without prior commitments what criticism ought be” 
replace Saintsbury Atkins 17C 18C ATT. 

CROMWELL: (1) Maurice Kelley. “Two Cromwell Letters.” 
N&Q 197(1953) 283-4:—Prints letters Bremen June 
Sept. 1657 from originals the hand scribe frequently found 
the Milton state papers. (2) Richard Vowles. “Cromwell’s 
Mad Porter.” N&Q 198(1953) 242-3:—Who was “Noll’s Mad Por- 
ter” D’Urfey’s Sir Barnaby Whigg, one the State Poems, 
Prior’s dialogue, 

DAVIES HEREFORD: Charles Fox. “Early Echoes 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets Passionate Pilgrim.” 
370:—D’s complimentary verses John Guillim’s Display 
Heraldrie 1610 echo sonnets XIX line XVI line lines 
179-80.—KS 

DEFOE: Lew Girdler. “Defoe’s Education Newinton Green 
Academy.” 573-91:—Consideration curriculum, 
school, probable textbooks, especially Compendium Physicae the 
headmaster, Charles 

DONNE: Iréne Simon’s Some Problems Donne Criticism, 


Brussels: Marcel Didier Languages Vivantes no.40), paper, 76p, 
1952, will reviewed our next issue. 


“DONNE AND the title Appendix III 
ROBERT SOUTHWELL, HUMBLE SUPPLICATION 
HER MAIESTIE, ed. R.C.BALD (N.Y.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1953, 104p, $3). this appendix, Dr. Bald decides that 
the 3rd chapter Pseudo-Martyr Donne was probably referring 
Southwell’s Supplication and that “at the end 1591 and per- 
haps for some time later, Donne was contact with members 
the Jesuit mission London.” 1591-2 Donne seems have been 
sympathy with Southwell’s attempt reconcile Catholicism 
and patriotism but have reached attitude suspended 
judgment toward the sects the end his Lincoln’s Inn days. 
1596 was prepared shed his blood for Protestant 
Queen against Catholic enemies. never lost sympathy with 
Catholics who wanted preserve both their religion and their 
patriotism. wrote Pseudo-Martyr (1610) persuade undeter- 
mined persons how they could make reconciliation. sense 
was attempting restatement terms altered circum- 
stances the issues had stated nearly twenty 
years before” the Supplication. Southwell wrote late 1591. 
Bacon saw and grudgingly admired it. was printed 
1600, after Southwell’s martyrdom, order embarrass the 
Jesuits their strife with the seminary priests seculars; but 
the government suppressed it. deeply moving work, almost 
free Southwell’s earlier euphuism, animated orator’s 
passion. The Jesuits maintained papal supremacy spiritual and 
secular fields alike; Southwell wanted both good Catholic 
and good Englishman: his position parallels the Gallicism 
the French Church. contends, “It point the Catholique 
Faith that Subiects are bound Conscience, vnder paine 
forfeiting their right heaven obey the iut Lawes their 
Princes.” 

DONNE: “AMONG HIS PRIVATE FRIENDS, JOHN DON- 
NE?” Abstract MLA Paper DAVID STEVENSON, 
Western Reserve:—Beginning with Grierson, 20C scholars point 
out affinities style mind between Shakespeare Donne. Three 
hitherto unnoticed borrowings special kind from Shakespeare 
are indicated partly Donne’s repetition key words from the 
original passages, partly their exemplifying his tendency 
parody the themes and attitudes his contemporaries: 
Metempsychosis st.5, Donne asks Destiny “save/ Th’expense 
brain and spirit, that grave/ His right and due, whole un- 
wasted man, may have”—a calculated, faintly mocking twisting 
Sonnet 129,1-2: “Th’expense spirit waste shame/ 
lust action.” D’s Lovers Infiniteness intellectualizes the ex- 
change between Romeo Juliet The passages are 
linked the content each D’s strange title which echoes 
Juliet’s last line the passage. (3) D’s Holy Sonnet 10, conscious 
unconscious reply death made proud with pure and 
princely beauty” (King John IV.iii.35), proud death!/ What 
feast toward thine eternal cell” (Hamlet V.ii.378), and “Let’s 
after the high Roman fashion,/ And make Death proud 
take us” (Ant. Cleo. 1V.xv.87). each instance borrowing, 
Donne creates wholly self-contained passage, existing its own 
Yet each case enriches both his own work and that 
Shakespeare variety competitive intellectualism. 

DONNE: Joan Bennett. Review The Monarch Wit; 
Analytical Comparative Study the John Donne 
J.B.Leishman. RES 3(1952) 289-90:—Explains the “this-ness” 
Donne’s poetry removing critical obstacles (the terms meta- 
physical dissociation sensibility the biographical heresy) 
comparing Donne’s work with that other 

DONNE: B.W.Whitlock. “Cabal Donne’s Sermons.” N&Q 
153:—No OED definition fits the sense cabal 
Sermons, no.41: secret passage information between persons 

DONNE: J.W.Saunders. “Donne Daniel.” 3(1953) 109- 
14:—Objects Miss Thompson’s equating Donne with Daniel 
professional poet (cf. July 1952); Donne was “fundamentally 
the courtly amateur.”—CCM 

(1) G.G.Watson, “Contributions Dictionary 
Critical Terms: Imagination Fancy.” 3(1953) 201-14:— 
Supplements article Hardy (EC Oct.1952) sketching meaning 
these terms from 14C Coleridge with special reference 
(2) James Kinsley. “Dryden’s Character 
Good Parson Bishop Ken.” RES 3(1952) 155-8:—Evidence 
Fables that pays oblique tribute Ken, outstanding among the 
non-juring (3) Cecil Seronsy. “Dryden 
Belinda’s Toilet.” 198(1953) 28:—Echo D’s 6th satire 
599-600 Rape the Lock (4) W.J.Camer- 
on. “An Overlooked Dryden Printing.” N&Q 198(1953) 334:— 

1691 1697 texts D’s verse Etherege superior 1702 
Sylvae ed) followed modern (5) H.W.Jones. 
“Some Further Pope-Dryden Indebtedness?” N&Q 198(1953) 199- 
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200:—Echoes Essay Dramatic Poesy Dr. 
Arbuthnot.—KS 

EVELYN: Orovida Pissarro. “John Evelyn the Invention 
Mezzotint.” TLS 2687(July 31,1953) 493:—The difference be- 
tween the inventions Prince Rupert Ludwig von Seigen. 


Rupert probably forbade Evelyn demonstrate the invention 


the Royal Society because wanted himself. Under 
the same title TLS 2688(Aug.7,1953) 507, W.G.Hiscock sum- 
marizes Rupert’s method described 

GARDENING: G.E.Fussell. “Soyle for Orchard Husband- 
ry.” N&Q 198(1953) 382-3:—Announces private printing two 
MSS Yale (Fussell’s The Tools 
1500-1900 was published Melrose London, 1952). 

GLANVIL: R.H.Popkin. “Joseph Glanvil: Precursor 
Hume.” JHI 14(1953) 293-303:—G’s reaction religious philo- 
sophical dogmatism; importance early 

HOBBES: D.Krook. “The Recantation Daniel Scargill.” 
N&Q 198(1953) 159-60. Parts pamphlet purporting 
Scargill’s recantation from Hobbist doctrines which caused his 
expulsion from Cambridge 1669.—KS 

JOHNSON’S READING: D.Atkinson. “Dr. Johnson’s English 
Prose Reading.” N&Q 198(1953) 107-10,206-10,288-93,344-6 :—Lists 
hundreds books pamphlets used Johnson: Raleigh’s History, 
Knolles’ History the Turks, More, Boyle, Browne, 

LOCKE: Robert Shackleton. “Renseignements inédits sur 
Locke, Coste, Bouhier.” Rev.de Litt.Comp.27(1953) 319-22:— 
Locke’s reception 18C France.—MAH. 

LOVELACE: John P.Cutts. “John Wilson Lovelace’s ‘The 
N&Q 198(1953) 153-4:—Version Bodleian Mus. 
b.1.£.130.—KS 

MARVELL: (1) E.Whithington. “Marvell Montagu: Another 
Source for ‘The Definition Love.’ RES 4(1953) 261-2:— 
Reasons that Martiro, the most platonic character Walter 
Montagu’s Shepheard’s Paradise, gave Marvell his image the 
(2) Winny. Marvell Emendation.” TLS 
2696 Oct. 1953) 629:—Objects Margoliouth’s emendation 
line 352 The First (3) R.G.Howarth. 
“Marvell: Emendation.” N&Q 198(1953) 330:—With for the 
2nd which “Which your sweet Muse which your fair Fortune 
chose” M’s address “To Lovelace upon his 
(4) E.E.Duncan-Jones. “Notes Marvell.” N&Q 198(1953) 102: 
—Suggests John Cosin, Bp. Durham, the “Last 
Instructions Painter,” Mary Kirke, daughter Aurelian 
Townshend, Chlora elegy (5) Jos.H.Sum- 
mers. “Marvell’s ELH 20(1953) 121-35:—Examines 
M’s use ‘nature’ his poetry with view preventing mis- 
interpretation defining specific poems.—LPB 

METAPHYSICAL: David Perkins. “Johnson Wit Meta- 
physical Poetry.” ELH 20(1953) 200-17:—Defends J’s criticism 
metaphysical poetry clarifying the his favorite 
approach wit and novelty the use imagery language. 

NEVILLE: Anna Maria “Un amico Inglese del Grand- 
uca Cosimo III Toscana: Sir Henry Neville.” Eng. Miscellany 
3(Rome, 1952) 235-47:—Before his accession Cosimo was enter- 
tained England Neville, who had visited the Tuscan court. 
Friendly letters gifts passed between the absolute monarch the 
heretical, republican Englishman; gave the Duke his translation 
Machiavelli his Plato 

WALTON: R.G.Howarth. “Prowett’s ed. the Life Walton.” 
N&Q 198(1953) 339-40:—Suggests that the John Prowett who 
preached Brightelmson Oct. 1818 was the editor Zouch’s 
Life referred Joseph Hunter, Chorus Vatum Angli- 
corum (1838) which W’s friendship with James Shirley as- 
serted.—KS 

WITHER: L.H.Kendall Jr. “Wither’s Authorship the Great 
N&Q 198(1953) 102:—Anonymous broadsheet Mode, 
1647, names author “that Apollo which seems alternative 
title for The Great Assizes holden Parnassus Apollo and his 

DEKKER’S PLAYS: FREDSON BOWERS, ed., THE DRA- 
MATIC WORKS THOMAS DEKKER, (N.Y.: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1953, 485p, $7):—Here are definitive 
texts Dekker’s addition Sir Thomas More; The Shoemaker’s 
Holiday; Old Fortunatus; Patient Grissil; Sir 
Thomas Wyatt. Dekker now ceases the least accessible 
Elizabethan dramatists. Students will longer have depend 
Pearson’s unreliable 1873 edition anthologized plays. With 
few additions, Bowers adopts E.K.Chamber’s canon the plays, 
arranging them the presumed order composition critical 
old-spelling text. all cases the first editions—the only ones set 
from MSS—provide the copy-text. The Editor’s account his text 
model cogency and perfect that any attempt 
synopsize would impudent. Separate introductions provide 


textual analyses the individual plays, including circumstances 
publication and textual transmission. Particularly impressive 
the masterly treatment the confused picture press-variants 
the copies (substantially all recorded) The 
possibility that holograph copy lies behind the printed text Old 
Fortunatus interesting, are the reasons for suspecting that 
have what is, effect, play with invariant sheets far 
physical evidence normal proof-reading concerned.” 

Dr. Bowers observes that the problem critically editing 
“bad” quarto special one and justifies his adoption editorial 
principles for Sir Thomas Wyatt which are more conservative than 
those for Dekker’s “good” texts. 

sum up: the volume doubly valuable—for the reliable 
text which provides and for its demonstration highly skilled 
editorial techniques. After all, Howarth the Universi- 
Sydney observed, “It seems that nearly every anony- 
mous play scene the Elizabethan drama which not good 
enough for Shakespeare have written good enough for Dek- 
ker. the greatest the authors unsigned (From 
“Literature the Theatre: Marlowe Shirley,” lecture de- 
livered for the Arts Council Australia [Sydney, 1953], which 
Dr. Howarth pleasantly surveys drama 1586-1642). 

ROLLO DUKE NORMANDY THE BLOODY BROTH- 
ER; TRAGEDY ATTRIBUTED JOHN FLETCHER, 
GEORGE CHAPMAN, BEN JOHNSON, AND PHILIP MAS- 
SINGER, ed. (N.Y.: Grove Press, 1948, $3). Reviewed 
ERNST SCHLOCHAUER, Queens College:—This 
useful edition play little literary merit but considerable 
textual and historical interest. Mr. Jump’s introduction 
resumé intriguing questions about the text, source, authorship, 
and stage history; but makes attempt answer the more 
mystifying questions correct those answers that seem in- 
conclusive implausible. The solution the complex authorship 
problem seems based general assessment ascriptions 
earlier scholars: for detailed evidence the reader referred 
the University Liverpool Library. Another instance dis- 
appointing editing the brief discussion the repetition Rollo 
V.ii the song which first appeared Measure for Measure IV.i 
The choice the 1640 quarto the basis for the text based 
unconvincing argument that Rollo and Rule Wife and Have 
Wife must have descended from the same source since Lichfield, 
the printer, used the same setting-up type, ornaments, etc. for 
both them the same year. According the editor, Bertha 
Hensman arrived the same conclusion noticeably different 
premises. 

those who not look for definitive solutions the above 
problems and related issues, the Jump edition competent 
addition the library Stuart drama. 

MAX PATRICK, SAVANNAH’S PIONEER THEATER 
FROM ITS ORIGINS 1810. Athens, Ga.: University 
Georgia Press, 1953, 102p, $1.75. Reviewed HENRY 
SMUTS:—Though the Editor the NEWS was unable trace 
Georgia’s dramatics back the 17C, has unearthed evidence 
performances 1781, earlier than was hitherto known, and 
extensive stage activities which included productions quite 
few plays 17C authors—Mrs. Centlivre performances), 
Farquhar (2), Otway (4), and Shakespeare (7). Dr. Patrick con- 
ceals painstaking research with easy style and amusing anec- 
dotes. shows that Savannah made considerable and significant 
contribution American dramatic history. His monograph 
more than compilation: history Pioneer taste. Perhaps 
the most entertaining chapter the one which relates the success- 
ful struggle the actors against the puritanical rigorism ob- 
scurantist religious groups. The ghosts Prynne and Collier 
were not easy exorcise! 

MARCHETTE CHUTE, BEN JONSON 
STER. N.Y.: Dutton, 1953, 380p, $5:—Those who have read Mar- 
chette Chute’s Geoffrey Chaucer England and Shakespeare 
London know how she shames mere professors showing that 
cultural material may expounded with taste, discrimination, 
and above all delight. Her biography Jonson maintains her 
standard readable reliability. worthy “that lively and 
incomparable Englishman” and catches his rare gusto. She 
perhaps too ready equate Jonson’s pseudo-classicism with the 
real thing, but she zestfully brings out the paradox the man 
who preached literary decorum but lived boisterously. Her account 
rich background, lively anecdote, well grounded fact. 
Here the panorama Elizabethan and Jacobean England, its 
feuds, its tensions, its literary ferment. belongs both brows- 
ing room shelves and reading lists for undergraduate drama 
courses. 

“MACHIAVELLI MARLOWE.” Abstract MLA Paper 
IRVING RIBNER, Tulane:—The Jew Malta and 


| 


laine reflect both aspects Elizabethan Machiavellianism. The 
former classic example the burlesque perversion Machia- 
velli’s ideas common the stage. non-political play, contains 
political philosophy consequence uses pseudo-machiavellian 
devices for their stage value. There nothing his actual thought 
the prologue Macheuil the conduct Barrabas, who 
violates some his most basic rules. the other hand, his actual 
ideas are reflected Tamburlaine, which history play ful- 
filled many legitimate functions history, especially presentation 
serious political theory. Marlowe’s play one long tradi- 
tion accounts Tamburlaine which glorify him the model 
the new Renaissance Prince. Machiavelli himself drew this 
legend Tamburlaine his Life Castruccio Castracani 
The Prince. The principal relation between Machiavelli’s writings 
Marlowe’s Tamburlaine that both draw from common 
ideological source. Otherwise, whether not Marlowe read 
Machiavelli small significance. 

“THE KING’S ROLE BEN JONSON’S MASQUES.” Ab- 
stract MLA paper TODD FURNISS, Ohio State:— 
However varied the material Jonson uses for Masques Enter- 
tainments, the unifying factor one the conventional images 
monarchy embodied classical tradition (e.g. the King 
shepherd pilot), and the fable always some form ritual 
which the masquers express their indebtedness higher 
being. Through the action and through the various means ex- 
pression available the masque—music, scenery, dancing, well 
poetry—Jonson shows the spectators some aspect the uni- 
versal picture which recognizes, again conventionally, that there 
hierarchy which makes the King “little god” and which 
determines the proper conduct men. use this imagery 


monarchy prompted and conditioned the fact that royalty 


always present spectator (except the case Lovers Made 
Men, written for the French Ambassador and not exhibiting the 
imagery monarchy). Consequently Jonson not only evokes the 
images monarchy and makes them central the masque, but 
each case after has set other familiar symbols, such 
Eros for Love and Hymen for Union, can show that the mon- 
archy the ideal symbol for the same things and then point 
the King himself the embodiment all the perfections inade- 
quately represented the figures who take part the action. The 
ritual which part the masque then appropriately way 
giving thanks for the blessings God manifested the reign 
the King. this way the masque holds the spectators, 
including the King, pattern for living which has the authority 
heaven. 

BEAUMONT FLETCHER: Murray Abend. “More Allusions 
Shakespeare N&Q 198(1953) 191-2:—Allusions from 
Scornful Lady; Faithful Shepherdess; Monsieur Thom- 
as.— 

CENTLIVRE: J.H.Mackenzie. “Susan Centlivre.” N&Q 198 
(1953) 386-90:—Biographical: Susanna Freeman was baptized 
Nov. 1669. Chas Ustick may the husband referred 
“Farquhar” letter Aug. 1700. Reprints Hammond-Cambridge 
story from Baker.—KS 

R.A.Biswanger Jr. “The Date Thomas D’Urfey’s 
The Richmond Heiress.” N&Q 198(1953) 105-6:—Dryden’s men- 
tion May letter evidence for late Ap. 1693 date 

DIGBY: F.Cordasco. “Spanish Restoration Drama: 
George Digby’s Elvira Rev.de Litt.Comp. 27(1953) 
93-8:—In the considerable stream Sp. influence Restoration 

FARQUHAR: R.L.Hough. “An Error the Recruiting Officer.” 
N&Q 198(1953) 340-1:—Plot error: Lucy, who forges Melinda’s 
name letters Brazen, uses genuine 

MARSTON: A.J.Axelrod. “Sur source possible Sophonis- 
John Marston (1606).” Rev.de Litt.Comp. 27(1953) 182-5:— 
Name Gelosso M’s play derives from character “Gelosses” 
Sophonisbe 1601 Nicholas Montreux Rouen. Echoes 

E.Engelberg. Middleton-Rowley Dispute.” 

eatrice-Flores ngeling Jane- ici 

EWS AND NOTICES RECENT BOOKS: SECTION 

PASTORAL POETRY; GORGES’ POEMS; ANTHOLOGIES 
AND HISTORIES ENGLISH POETRY AND PROSE; 17C 
the 19C, who aspired poet be- 
gan with the Pastoral, kind poetry which ranked below the 
Epic and Tragic but which was not dismissed “easy, 


vulgar, and therefore disgusting” until Johnson worried 
The kind was easy because, Pope pointed out, Pastorals, “not 
professing imitate real life, require experience.” Frank Ker- 


mode’s edition ENGLISH PASTORAL POETRY FROM THE 
BEGINNINGS MARVELL (N.Y.: Barnes and Noble, 1953 
$2.50), meant “primarily for readers who experience 
discomfort when confronted with literary shepherds and the 
rest the properties pastoral poetry.” The selections gives 
range from Henryson Dryden, including Renaissance transla- 
the Ancients and representations all the non-dramatic 
varieties verse. lucid Introduction relates the Pastoral 
other kinds; explores its nature and history, Renaissance theories, 
and early English pastoral forms; and pays particular attention 
treatments nature. Mr. Kermode notes that when London 
lost the country and the maypole was taken down, the relevance 
the old Pastoral was lost: “Dryden’s translations Theocritus 
are pert, Theocritus never was .... The 18C excelled the 
mock-pastoral.” Marvell’s handfull poems “seem sum the 
whole story the English Pastoral, inexhaustibly rich their 
solemn overtones.” “It was impossible further; there had 

Many the poems England’s Helicon were converted the 
pastoral mode for that collection. Sir ARTHUR GORGES similarly 
transformed Tessier’s song Beau laurier” into Pastoral 
when translated for inclusion Vannetyes and Toyes 
Yowth. Gorges translated Lucan’s Pharsalia into English and 
Bacon’s Essays into French, commanded Ralegh’s ship, the Wast- 
the Azores expedition 1597, and owed his knighthood 
Essex. takes new significance with the publication 
THE POEMS SIR ARTHUR GORGES, ed. HELEN ESTA- 
BROOK SANDISON (N.Y.: Oxford University Press, 1953, 312p, 
$6), which contains all the verse which claimed his own in- 
vention. Few authors have been privileged have their poems 
definitely edited their first print. His Van- 
netyes and Toyes, written for the most part the 1580’s and 
1590’s, were not “discovered” until 1940. They contain the 
layes love” which Colin Clout celebrated 1591: 
was Gorges and his Daphne was Douglas Howard whom 
married when she was 13; she died six year later. The Van- 
netyes are important not only because Gorges’ association with 
Spenser and Ralegh but because them the sonnet form seen 
crystallizing (without clear influence from Sidney). More than 
half them are sonnets sonnet-like; the rest include songs, 
epigrams, riddle-poem, complaints, pastorals, and 
experiments. Gorges was one the pioneer translators poems 
Desportes, Bellay, Ronsard, Marot, Tessier, and other 
Frenchmen into English. 

Gorges’ Vannetyes and his later poems have more felicity 
than fire: deserves place the second rank Colin Clout’s 
singing shepherds. would place him above Quarles, par 
with Drummond Hawthornden. His diction derives largely from 
Tottel’s Miscellany; his translations subordinates the letter 
the spirit; his material commonplace: e.g., Cupid mistakes the 
lady for his mother, the lover freezes and fries, and Mars and the 
muses were mortal strife. The reader charmed but not moved; 
his joy that recognition and mild surprise. sampling 
first lines will serve touchstone quality: 

“Downe came desire from heaven this other daye.” 

“How durste selye Paynter 

“Iff this love, fyxe the Eyes onn grownde 


Professor Sandison’s Introduction 
Commentary admirably il- 
_Also included The Catastrophe, ical- 
chivalric narrative which Gorges wrote 1612 
Prince Henry: the framework combat the lists 
goddesses wrangle for priority sponsors the hero. The tone 
and six-line stanza are Spenserian; the standard themes lauda- 
tion for Henry are ingeniously clustered: the Ars-Mars pattern 
symbol and wording; the sponsorship Bellona and Pallas; the 
Prince’s place among the nine English Henries; his courtesy and 
prowess; comparison with this complex artificialit 
and ingenuity, Lycidas, even Johnson, would become 
freshing work sincerity. Moreover, one wonders what comfort 
from being told that their son was happily 
masse,/ And from this tangling-bird- 


Gorges not mentioned ENGLISH 

CURRENTS FROM CHAUCER THE 
LAS BUSH (N.Y.: Oxford University Press, 1952, $2.50, 
not because minor writer could have escaped Bush’s 
dite eye, but because pocket-sized volume devoted the 
field English literature properly leaves unmentioned more 
than treats. nevertheless amazing how much meat 
into small jar. not intended “an aid for those 
minds are anxiously divided between poetry and examinations,” 
but for that very reason they should read and savor its rich 
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tent, gifted phrases, and distilled enjoyment literature. Students 
who read this history will gain insights, understanding, and 
sense style—all greatly preferred their wretched 
gleanings ill comprehended factual knowledge from the overused 
standard guides. Above all the book may recommended the 
average intelligent reader. About pages are devoted the 17C; 
know nothing brief that approaches their quality. 

The quality two longer works devoted exclusively the 
17C has already been tried and tested: THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY BACKGROUND, STUDIES THE THOUGHT 
THE AGE RELATION POETRY AND RELIGION 
BASIL WILLEY, originally published 1934, now available 
the Anchor Books series published Doubleday Co, Garden 
City, N.Y., 1953, paperbound text which sells for only 85¢. Few 
books have done much clarify the complexities 17C thought 
scholasticism, science, truth, allegory, and reason: 
Browne, Hobbes, the Cambridge Platonists, Milton, Glanvill, and 
Locke are specially dealt with. 

FOUR METAPHYSICAL POETS: DONNE, HERBERT, 
VAUGHAN, CRASHAW JOAN BENNETT (N.Y.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1953, $3), second, “revised but not 
substantially altered” edition work which since its publica- 
tion 1934 has proved one the best, not the best, introduc- 
tions these poets; certainly did much enhance their reputa- 
tions. new preface, Miss Bennett comments that since the 
first edition have become more accustomed difficult 
poetry. result, she stresses the qualities lucidity and logical 
coherence metaphysical poetry. critics often encourage 
for tragments meaning not wholly intended 
the poet nor within his control. But the metaphysical poet knew 
what meant; though rhythm and imagery enhance his meaning, 
they not make The only ambiguity that the 
reader should look for the intentional pun, anagram, emblem.” 
rejoice that this lucid, perceptive study once more available. 

TUDOR POETRY AND edited HEBEL, HUDSON, 
JOHNSON, GREEN, AND HOOPES (N.Y.: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1953, 1389p, $7.50) combines with few revisions and 
supplementary bibliographical notes Hebel Hudson’s Poetry 
the English Renaissance and Hebel, Hudson, Johnson, Green’s 
Prose the English Renaissance. Authors represented range from 
Skelton through Donne. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE, PERIOD ANTHOLOGY edited 
ALBERT BAUGH GEORGE WM. McCLELLAND (N.Y.: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954, 1504p, $6.75), includes representa- 
tive selections (complete texts far possible) from Beowulf 
Spender. Maps, illustrations, and sound scholarship combine 
provide very satisfactory text for survey courses. 

SECTION Il: GEORGE FOX; BARNABY RICH; ENGLISH 
TALK; ENGLISH TRAVELLERS; TRIUMPH THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE; CRITICISM; FAUST:—On Bowne St. 
Flushing, New York City, not far from Queens College, 
plaque marking the spot where GEORGE FOX preached the 
1670’s. Near the plaque Bowne House, excellently preserved 
17C residence, which regularly open for inspection. Hence THE 
MAN LEATHER BREECHES: THE LIFE AND TIMES 
GEORGE FOX (N.Y.: Philosophical Library, 1953, 298p, $6), 
has association interest for readers 17C NEWS. The author, 
VERNON NOBLE, B.B.C. journalist, has written popular 
biography the Founder Quakerism and highly interesting 
account the early vicissitudes the Friends. general, des- 
pite the reiteration the old fallacy that Puritans power gave 
place for merrymaking, details and interpretations are sound. 
Certainly the paradox movement which grew with minimum 
organization under leader whose religion was personal but 
altruistic fascinating. Noble reveals the pathological unbalance 
and honest sanity the Friends and helps make understandable 
the meek who, despite thousands imprisonments and hundreds 
deaths (including hangings Massachusetts), won inheri- 
tance toleration for their heirs and, even the worst their 
trials, remained incurably optimistic that they even despatched 
missionaries convert the mythical Prester John! 

BARNABY RICH, Short Biography Thomas Cranfill 
and Dorothy Hart Bruce (Austin: University Texas Press, 
1953), $2.50, based primary sources hitherto hardly 
tapped. any period but that Elizabeth and James his 
career would have been extraordinary, combining did varied 
roles: captain, military critic, courtier, informer, and author 
works. Borrowers from those works included Shakespeare, 
Webster, and Shirley. not with Rich’s literary significance 
that these biographers are concerned but with his fighting, law- 
suits, and informing. For Rich, though favored royalty, was 
not comfortable man: his urge allege corruption disloyalty 
wherever could sniff out seems almost perverse its display 


personal risk and favor-seeking. The authors have attempted 
transform what essentially series squabbles into fascinat- 
ing narrative under headings such “The Passionate Archbishop 
and That Rascal Dean Jones.” this attempt they have only 
partially succeeded. The common reader will find little attract 
his attention this volume. But beneath the facade there solid 
scholarship and valuable new light significant career. 

THE OXFORD BOOK ENGLISH TALK, ed. JAMES 
SUTHERLAND (Oxford University Press, 1953, 473p, $5) 
guide polite social loquacity, but racy record idiomatic, 
richly human, down-to-carth conversation from Marjorie Kempe 
B.B.C. broadcasts, some from playwrights and novelists but 
much culled from trials, death-beds, and other authentic 
sources. The 17C finds voice Raleigh fighting for his life, gos- 
sips, Cockneys, Commonwealth soldiers Putney, “John Lilburne, 
Agonistes,” Bunyan’s Pilgrim, sailors, and judges. The student 
who thinks that Milton’s contemporaries all spoke the cadences 
Browne and Taylor will gain from this collection shock 
delightful surprise; and will browse avidly, for every 
entry complete and fascinating. But should not 
library: these extracts ought read aloud. 

PIETRO’S PILGRIMAGE. JOURNEY INDIA AND 
BACK THE BEGINNING THE 17C (London, James 
Barrie, 1953, 21s), Wilfred Blunt epitomizes and translates letters 
which Pietro Della Valle recorded journey which better 
known his Viaggi, one the best 17C travel-books: Gibbon, 
Goethe, and Shelley praised it. They would delighted with this 
further revelation Della Vale’s wit, romantic Baghdad marriage, 
detailed descriptions art and manners, and his gallant person- 
ality. 

GEORGE PARKS, Queens College, book English 
travellers Italy during the Renaissance will shortly appear, 
has written the following review for the NEWS: JOHN WALTER 
STOYE, ENGLISH TRAVELLERS ABROAD 1604-1667 (Lon- 
don: Cape, 1952, irresponsible remark the LTLS re- 
view this book (cited 17C NEWS XI,1,7) does grave in- 
justice. For his study the gentleman traveler the continent, 
the author has worked through two bodies material: the numer- 
ous narratives and diaries travel, published and unpublished; 
and the reports and other letters diplomats contained the 
English state and elsewhere. say, the Times re- 
viewer did, that Mr. Stoye ignored “material foreign libraries” 
speak riddles. Travelers leave few traces foreign li- 
braries, and hunt for those traces for general study like this 
wild-goose chasing. for “libraries” read “archives,” then 
materials may found official travelers (diplomats soldiers 
mission) students registered universities; but Stoye 
has made use these records. Altogether this book has made wide 
and full use the documents its period. 

The book describes the travel gentlemen students and 
tourists, besides the travel their tutors, and diplomats. 
notes the usual itineraries and activities the traveler, what 
was impressed the separate countries, and what effect his 
travel had him. Some few built careers their travels, passing 
from tutor diplomatic secretary chief mission: agent 
even ambassador. Diplomats were, the whole, disappointed men, 
however, because their missions cut them off from their sources 
patronage, and they were likely passed over, when im- 
portant appointments were made, favor some one hand. 
The ambitious Elizabethan ideal travel training for state 
career faltered did not fail completely, and the ideal 
training manners and some knowledge the world super- 
seded the older and more exacting purpose. Mr. Stoye’s many 
travelers yield one conclusion the benefits travel for 
either purpose for the later aim interest science and in- 
dustrial arts, for the benefits varied from traveler traveler. 
The careful reviewing here their travels, varied their aims 


were, enlightening; one could hardly expect uniform results 
from Henry Wotton, John Evelyn, John Milton, Sir Robert Pratt, 
John Tobie Mathew, and William Temple, mention but 
sampling. 


Not the least informing part the book the picturi 
ambassadorial households Venice, Paris, Madrid 
British life abroad. should like myself see the study continued 
with accounts travel sea well land, travel both 
naval and commercial, and with accounts merchant centres 
abroad Leghorn, Malaga, Venice, Hamburg; but one good book 

While travelers voyaged abroad, linguistic history was being 
made home England. The Treasurer the MLA, JOHN 
FISHER, New York University contributes the following review 
outstanding contribution this field: RICHARD FOSTER 
JONES, THE TRIUMPH THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
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imitate reai require Frank Ker- 


tegvewev™ 


(Stanford University Press, 1953, 352p., $5) :—Professor Jones 
has performed great scholarly service collecting and or- 
ganizing most the opinions concerning the status the vernacu- 
lar English books printed before 1660—a prodigious task pur- 
sued over years and requiring the reading most the titles 
the STC. His ten chapters classify his findings under headings 
mado familiar general historians the language, but the 
wealth and freshness his material gives substance former 
generalizations. the first chapters “The Uneloquent Lan- 
guage” and “The Language Popular Instruction” see Caxton 
and his successors apologizing for the inelegance English, and 
educators, journalists, and Puritan pamphleteers defending their 
own use grounds public welfare. Professor Jones takes 
these protestations face value; least never admits the in- 
fluence such commercial familiars the printer who 1567 
remarked Thomas Drant apropos his translation from Horace, 
“Though, sir, your book wise and full learning, yet peradven- 
ture will not saleable.” 

The chapters “The Inadequate Language” and “The Mis- 
spelled Language” accumulate more evidence but not materially 
alter the conclusions more general linguistic historians 
questions purism, enrichment, and orthogtaphy. The chapter 
“The Eloquent Language” documents McKnight’s observa- 
tion that “by the end the 16th century there had been reached 
consciousness the capacities the English for artistic 
achievement,” The many new quotations these chapters add 
those already familiar are great interest; nevertheless the need 
for book relating English linguistic practice the 
Renaissance what was going the rest Europe becomes 
obvious. The and contrasting doctrines Erasmus, 
Peter the Pléiade, for example, would place better 
perspective the English opinions that Professor Jones has collected. 

The chapters offering the most new insights (partly because 
the German backgrounds are here admirably utilized) are those 
entitled “The Ancient Language II” which record more de- 
tail than ever before the 17C English enthusiasm for Teutonic 
origin for their language. analysis the opinions recorded 
these chapters shows that there was more patriotism than scholar- 
ship this “Saxomania.” recognized differences between 
the grammars Latin and English, nor any awareness 
evolving English structure. Instead, was devoted almost entirely 
freeing the vocabulary from subservience foreign power: 

you English, you appeal to, whose veins flow that an- 
cestral blood; retain, retain what hitherto remains your native 
tongue, and follow the footprints your ancestors. will you 
whose forebears despised the Roman arms make your language 
Roman province. (Alexander Gil, 1619; 247) 


This not philology but manifestation growing nation- 
alism; nevertheless demonstrates early recognition the 
original nature the English language which was obscured the 
18th century concentration the supposed relationship between 
English and Latin. The Teutonic basis for English had virtually 
rediscovered (and again from the Germans) the 19th 
century, though this time with difference. For now was ob- 
served that what the Teutonic origins really cast light was 
sounds, structure, and rhythm the language instead the 
vocabulary. This approach has borne fruit the work modern 
scholars such Wyld and Chambers demonstrating 
the Anglo-Saxon character modern English pronunciation and 
style, and the followers Sweet and Bloomfield who denied the 
influence Latin grammar and began the process analyzing 
English grammar historically and descriptively. effect 
might say that the 17C was the right track toward under- 
standing the language, but was thrown off for hundred years. 

the last two chapters, “The Ruled Language” and “The 
Useful Language,” the shortcoming survey opinions about 
language which does not take into account other intellectual de- 
velopments and actual practice becomes apparent. consideration 
the reasons given for writing the earliest grammatical treatises 
English which does not mention the model the French acad- 
emy such proposals R.H.’s continuation the New Atlantis 
(1660) leaves gap the argument. chapter the movement 
for public regulation the language, which was well under way 
1660, would seem almost indispensable, well consideration 
such influences Senecan style the ideas the Royal 
Scoiety with which Professor Jones himself has elsewhere dealt 
well. The conviction Richard Verstegen and John Hare that 
the debasement English began with the Norman Conquest 
should placed against the practice Sir Thomas Browne, 
Milton, and Dryden. Since there probably area human 
activity which opinion more variance with practice than 
regards the nature and use language, Professor Jones’ im- 


mensely interesting and valuable collection will have con- 
stantly weighed and interpreted the light other evidence. 

any area rivals language variance theory and practice 
probably that criticism. admirable selection great 
critical works from Aristotle the present, supplemented 
rather full interpretation and commentary beautifully printed 
CRITICISM: THE MAJOR TEXTS, edited WALTER 
JACKSON BATE (N.Y.: Harcourt Brace, 1952, 622p, $6.50). 
One-ninth the matter from 17C critics: Daniel, Jonson, Cor- 
neille, Milton (Prefaces and SA), and Dryden; the 19C 
takes the remainder. 

The Macmillan Company has issued one fat volume (1476 
pages) revised edition that monument cooperative scholar- 
ship, LITERARY HISTORY THE UNITED STATES edited 
Spiller, Thorp, Johnson Canby with Wecter, 
S.T. Williams Associates. Errors fact detail have been 
corrected; postscript and bibliographical essay have been added. 
Otherwise this organic view American literature record 
human experience was 1946. More could have 
been changed; e.g. Roger Williams gets only sentences and 
credited with “advanced democratic ideas.” Thomas Hooker de- 
serves more than page. the other hand, the chapter “Re- 
ports Chronicles” and the treatment Edward Taylor the 
American Metaphysical poet are excellent. The price, $6.75, makes 
the tome exceptional bargain. 

SECTION DOCUMENTS; THE ENGLISH 
PARLIAMENT AND only historians but those who 
teach courses Restoration Literature should add recom- 
mended reading-lists ENGLISH HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, 
VOLUME 1660-1714, edited ANDREW BROWNING 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1953). The price, $17.50 
not too high for 998 pages source materials containing over 
500,000 words. Genealogical tables, maps, diagrams, and calendars 
supplement the 4044 documents. They range from the Declaration 
Breda Addison’s account the Duke Marlborough and are 
accompanied authoritative introduction and bibliographies. The 
material classified jnto eleven sections: The Monarchy; Parlia- 
ment; Public Finance; The Church; Local Government and Social 
Life; Trade and Plantations; Scotland; Ireland; Armed Forces; 
Foreign Affairs; Sovereigns, Politicians, and Some Other Men. 
The range wide: for example, under the sub-section “Science, 
Education, Scepticism, and Dr. Browning prints 
Magalotti the Royal Society, 1669; the Proclamation Suppress- 
ing Coffee-Houses, 1675; Pepy’s Reflections the Building the 
Ark; North’s Attitude the Popular Belief Witchcraft; and 
Von Uffenbach the Universities. Forty pages are devoted 
Characters great men the period. Authors represented in- 
clude Burnet, Calamy, Dryden, Evelyn, Filmer, Luttrell, Marvell, 
Osborne, Petty, Sedley, Temple, and Welwood. other words, 
the Editor has succeeded his aim producing comprehensive 
corpus evidence relating generally the period.” The result 
mere source-book but selective library basic documents 
all kinds. The volume fill many gaps the holdings large 
universities; especially recommended small college libraries 
since fills their need for collection fundamental historical 
material. 

Another useful volume intended collateral reading for 
college courses English history and literature SHORT 
HISTORY PARLIAMENT 1295-1642 FAITH THOMPSON 

(Minneapolis: University Minnesota Press, 1953; 290p, $4.50). 
contains little that new but makes conveniently available the 
results recent scholarship; pages are devoted the evolution 
Parliament under the early Stuarts. Noteworthy the well 
sustained thesis that despite opposition, there was notable par- 
liamentary progress between 1604 and 1629 initiative and in- 
dependence. 

RECENT BOOKS (An asterisk means “to reviewed.” Dates 
are 1953 unless otherwise mentioned). 

ODETTE MOURGUES, Metaphysical, Baroque Pre- 
Poetry,* N.Y.: Oxford U.P., $3.70. Secular 
Poetry the Caroline Period, Bern: Franke. 

Augustan Reprint Society: Los Angeles, Clark Library, 60¢ 
each: HENRY GALLY, Critical Essay Characteristic Writ- 
ings, ed. A.H.Chorney; JOHN PHILLIPS, Satire against 
1665, ed. Howard; Prefaces Four 17C Romances, 
ed. Charles Davies; JOSEPH HARRIS, The City Bride 1696, ed. 
V.A.Dearing. 

BEN JONSON, Timber, ed. R.S.Walker, Syracuse U.P., $3. 
GERBER, James Shirley, Dramatiker der Dekadenz, Bern: 
Francke. DANE SMITH, The Critics the Audience the 
Buckingham Sheridan, New Mexico U.P., 


MADELEINE DORAN, Endeavors Art: Study Form 
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Elizabethan Drama,* University Wisconsin Press, 1954, 
498p, $6. (See advertisement). 

ROBERT PRESSON, Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida 
the Legends Troy,* University Wisconsin Press, 176p, 
STARNES, Renaissance Dictionaries, Texas 

oA 6. 

PAUL HAZARD, The European Mind: The Critical Years, 
1680-1715,* Yale U.P., $5.50. Actor’s Roles 
the Comédie Frangaise 1685, Johns Hopkins $2.50. J.S. 
SPINK, Literature the Sciences the Age Moliére, London: 
Internat.Bk. Club, 26p. G.L.KEYNES, Bibliography 
Harvey, ed. revised, N.Y.: Cambridge U.P., $10. PETER MUNZ, 
The Place Hooker the History Thought, Routledge 
Paul, 1952, 18s. EYSINGA, Hugo Grotius: Bio- 
graphische Skizze, Basel: Schwabe, 1952. PAUL KOCHER, 
Science Religion Elizabethan England, Huntington Lib., $6. 
H.S.THAYER, ed., Newton’s Philosophy Nature; Selections 
from his Writings, N.Y.: Hafner, $2.25, paper $1.15. JEAN REY, 
The Essays 1630, facism. repro., intro. Douglas McKie, London: 
Arnold, 1952 (Rey anticipated Lavoisier’s theory combustion). 
JOHN LOCKE, Second Treatise Government, ed. T.P.Peardon, 
N.Y.: Liberal Arts P., 1952, 75¢. ALFRED KLEMENT, John 
Locke. Theoretische Philosophie, Meisenheim Glan, Germany: 
Westkulturverlag Anton Hain, 1952, D.M. 26.80. 

ITALIAN LIFE AND LITERATURE, edited for the NEWS 
HANFORD HENDERSON, University Maryland:— (1) 
MICHELE FILIPPIS, The Literary Riddle Italy the 17C, 
Cal. P., 1953, H.G. Wright, The First English 
Translation the Decameron (1620) parts. Essays Studs. 
Eng. La. Lit., Upsala: ORAZIO GENTI- 
LESCHI: Jacob Hess, “Die des Orazio Gentileschi 
das ‘Haus der Greenwich.” English Miscellany 
(Rome 1952) 159-187:—In 1626 the Duke Buckingham found 
Paris the 63-year-old Italian painter, and brought him Lon- 
don court painter, where worked until his death 1647. 
establish his reputation Italy. did portraits, none has 
survived. Some his easel-paintings literary and mythological 
subjects are known Wife, Flight into Egypt, Lot’s 
Daughters). Many his ceiling-pieces are noted noble houses, 
especially nine for the Queen’s House Greenwich (built 1635), 
which are now Marlborough House. They include Apollo and 
the Muses, and figure representing the arts; relations are shown 
between these works and the like contemporary works other 
painters. Dr. Hess considers Gentileschi among the most 
important Italian painters the first half the century.—GBP. 
—(4) ROBERT HALL JR., Short History Italian Litera- 
ture, Ithaca N.Y., 1951:—Information-crammed but reasonable; 
well (5) JOHN LIEVSAY, “17C Italian Books the 
Library,” NewberryLib.Bull. 3(1953) 88-92:—About 2000 titles 
works all kinds printed Italian (not Ladino neo-Latin) 
between 1601 1700, both Italy CHARLES 
SPERONI, The Italian Wellerism the End the 17C, U.of 
Cal. Folklore Studs.I, NIGEL FORTUNE, 
Secular Monody from 1600 1635,” Musical Quarterly 39:171-95: 
survey indicates popular use poems Chia- 


brera, Marino, Rinuccini, al. texts for solo 


ALLAN GILBERT, “Machiavelli Poet,” South Atlantic 
Studies for Sturgis Leavitt, Washington: Scarecrow Press, 
1953:—The Capitoli della Fortuna, dell’ Ingratitudine, dell’ Ambi- 
zione help understanding Principe vision man the 
political animal dreamed poet.” The stage Machiavel, 
strange perversion, “is not derived from sober scientist, 
philosophical thinker, but rather testifies the imaginative im- 
pact the Florentine’s achievement, such turn him into 
myth...” (9) GALILEO GALILEI, Dialogue the Great World 
Systems, the Salusbury translation Giorgio Santillana, 
Chicago 1953, $12.50; Dialogue concerning the Two Chief 
World Systems—Ptolemaic Copernican, trans. Stillman Drake, 
Cal. Press, 1953, 496p, $10:—the Drake modern translation 
fresh, new one, easily read; the 17C Salusbury translation 
has been edited and revised but has not lost its Jacobean elegance. 

MUSIC:—Our British Correspondent, MACDONALD EMS- 
LIE, Pembroke College, Cambridge, specialist the relation- 
ship between music and literature. Hitherto has been represented 
our columns abstracts articles British journals. are 
happy this time publish review him his own field in- 
terest:—FRITZ ROTHSCHILD, THE LOST TRADITION 
MUSIC, N.Y.: Oxford University Press, 1953, 336p. Reviewed 
MACDONALD EMSLIE:—Rothchild’s thesis has already become 
well known because has occasioned many adverse comments 
and bitter exchanges. believes that from Morley’s time until 
the mid-18C, the speed piece music and the number the 
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bar what calls “structural beats” were indicated the time 
signatures being taken together with the smallest prevailing note- 
value; the result was sometimes modified such additional terms 
Adagio, Presto, etc. This concept the book repeats many times 
whole part but does not prove, that during 1953 scholars 
have spent time and periodical space demolition (which still 
continues). 

The first three chapters are dogmatic statement the case. 
The next three try substantiate it, and begin with what are 
called “Quotations and amount the taking 
fragments from theoretical writings without due consideration 
context historical placing, and these, together with certain 
amount unconscious misreading, make the author’s ‘proof.’ 
(Details can found Mendel’s review—Musical Quarterly 
39(1953) 617-30—and the exchanges Music Letters.) The by- 
products the book have been higher critical and musicologi- 
cal level than the book itself. (For its lack critical control, one 
could cite the hint that even Beethoven was times “true the 
old convention”—p.93). When the dust settles, list reviews, 
correspondence and talks about would useful—not least 
demonstration what mis- non-directed research can result in, 
and the necessity for humility the face facts. 

Admittedly the preface concedes that “it not the work 
scholar but book musician.” But its subject and its claims 
demanded scholar’s approach. The BBC’s Third Programme 
gave the author the chance showing what his theories amounted 
practice, and some musically intelligent results were 
heard; but such performances could have been reached intelli- 
gent reading the music, process involving something other— 
something subtler—than this tabulating time signatures and 
shortest notes. Prevalence short notes piece will naturally 
suggest performance tempo that will avoid scrambling 
mere efficient pyrotechnique. “Most performers who are guided 
their musical instinct will play the opening this movement 
the proper manner” such remarks, together with the layout 
the book, suggest that Rothschild, with musician’s taste, had 
decided upon suitable tempi for many pieces, and had later sought 
confirmation his taste developing his theory and then at- 
tempting prove it. 

copies Bach can say (p.188) that most them 
show essential divergencies from the original manuscripts”; but 
has already admitted that “has had access Bach’s 
original manuscripts” (p154). Despite this disregard for adequate 
basic material, meet this tone: “The harmful influence the 
new manner notation upon the copies Bach’s work has 
remained unheeded” (p.187), and lengthy castigations earlier 
Bach editors. When the edition usually accepts provides material 
that does not suit his case, Bentleyizes and ready “assume 
that the original signature” was different (p.192). the course 
another such assumption (p.194) has admit that the 
Bach Gesellschaft signature which refuting supported 
autograph MS. then questions the authenticity this 
(at present display Bach’s autograph; its provenance not 
question). four other occasions when goes against the 
B.G. time signatures (p.250-52, entries for Book II, Fugues 7,8,14, 
17) denying validity signatures which have the MS’s 
support. 

The musicology the scholar does indeed get separated from 
the musicianship the performer, and attempt bring the 


two together praiseworthy. But neither side should welcome this 
kind rapprochement. 
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